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By reining in my horse, 1 gradually allowed the whole 
crowd to pass me by, though it seemed almost to be inter- 
minable ; I was astonished at finding that it extended proba- 
bly along upwards of a mile of the road and consisted of 
not less than two thousand people. I then resumed my 
journey, and in a few minutes the intervening ground hid the 
entire procession from my view, and the funeral wail gradu- 
ally became distant, and at last totally died away. 

I subsequently learned that the deceased was a very ex- 
tensive farmer, claiming to be a descendant of one of the 
old native families, who derive their lineage from the an- 
cient princes of our land ; that he had just terminated a long 
life spent from his childhood on his paternal inheritance, in 
constant intercourse with the poor peasantry, by whom he 
was much beloved, not only in consequence of his ancient 
descent, but from his having had the character of exercising 
lavishly the hospitality of the olden time, besides possessing 
pre-eminently in his own person many of the other virtues 
and qualities which stand highest in the estimation of our 
countrymen. 

It is an interesting fact that Curran, who was from his 
infancy familiar with the language of his cc. ,«,ry, and in his 
youthful days took especial pleasure in constantly mixing in 
the social meetings of the peasantry, has been known to 
declare that he derived his first notions of poetry and elo- 
quence from the compositions of the hired mourner over the 
dead. ' A O'G. 
# 

IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

The curious piece of gold, represented in the annexed en- 
graving, which is copied from Harris's edition of Ware's 
Antiquities, derives no small interest from the singular and 
romantic circumstance which led to its discovery, of which 
the following account was published by Bishop Gibson, in his 
edition of Camden's Brittania, in the year 1722 : 



rity for this relation, and nothing can call it in question, but 
that the rings, mentioned in the song, were not found as well 
as the plates. But that particular, as well as the size of the 
man, might have been introduced by the bard as a partial 
exaggeration, by means of the Bar a or Animi impetus of that 
sort of people." — Antiq. vol. II. p. 126. 




" Near Belli&hannon (Ballyshannon) were, not many years 
ago, dug up two pieces of gold, discovered by a method very 
remarkable. The Bishop of Derry happening to be at din- 
ner, there came in an Irish harper, and sung an old song to 
his harp. His lordship, not understanding Irish, was at a 
loss to know the meaning of the song ; but, upon enquiry, 
he found the substance of it to be this, that in such a place, 
naming the very spot, a man of a gigantic stature lay buried, 
and that over his breast and back were plates of pure gold, 
¥in.d on his fingers rings of gold, so large, that an ordinary 
man might creep through them. The place was so exactly 
described, that two persons there present were tempted to go 
in quest of the golden prize, which the harper's song had 
pointed out to them. After they had dug for some time, they 
found two thin pieces of gold, exactly of the form and bigness 
of the cut represented above. 

" This discovery encouraged them next morning to seek for 
the remainder ; but they could meet with nothing more. The 
passage is the more remarkable, because it comes pretty near 
the manner of discovering King Arthur's body by the direc- 
tions of a British bard, (in the reign of King Henry the 
Second.) The two holes in the middle of the piece seem to 
be made for the more convenient tying it to the arm, or some 
part of the body." 
t . « Doubtless," Harris adds, « his lordship had good nutho- 




The prefixed wood-cut represents another piece of gold of 
the same description as that given by the Bishop of London. 
It and another similar were found a few years ago in the 
County of Roscommon, and is now in the cabinet of the 
writer. We have also seen some others of the same kind, 
and believe they were used as ornaments on the back and 
breast of the kings and: nobles in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland. The figures of the kings, sculptured in 
relievo on the great stone cross at Clonmacnoise, are repre- 
sented with round plates of this description, placed upon the 
breast. P* 

TPIE MOTHER'S LAMENT. 
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It breathes no more ! one low drawn sigh, 

One transient thrill ; 
And purely pale those features lie, 

And dreadly still. 
I've seen the violet wither so 

In April's sun ; 
But never dreamt this sight of woe, 

My precious One ! 
From thy sweet lip the smile is flown ; 

Thy life's young light 
Hath left, where loveliest it shone, 

The grave's pale night. 
Thy little hand hath ceased the strife 

Of infant play; 
„ " Each wonted sign of thy sweet life 

O past away ! 
And yet, and yet, dear babe, 'tis well 

For thee to go ; 
For mournful is their lot, who dwell 

O'er long below. 
Thy woes were light, to Their sad wail, 

Who live to see, 
Their bosom's treasure, thus lie pale^ 

And cold like thee ! 
Thy dewy tears were quickly dried, 

Thy pains are o'er ; 
Thou'rt gone, dear babe, where they abide, 

Who weep no more ! 
To thee, this world of woe, to tread 

It was not given : 
Thou art above, with Him who said, 

Of such is heaven. 
The love bereaved, unblest desire, 

Privation, strife ; 
The waste of toil, affliction, ire, 

That make up hfe. .., ' 

The saddening loss, the sordid gain, , 

The world's control, 
Ne'er left one sorrow, or one stain, 

On thy sweet soul. 
Yet undisclosed, the primal taint ; -v 

Slept in thy breast ; * 



